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PROTECT YOURSELF. 


All who receive a sample copy of 
this paper and are interested in finan- 
cial matters, will find the Financial 
World the most valuable publication. 

All who have money invested or con- 
template investing same, cannot afford 
to be without the information con- 
tained in this paper. 

It is the only valuable publication 
that does not co-operate with promot- 
ers who fleece the public, or stands in 
with them. 

It does not accept advertisements to 
set traps for its readers. 

It tells the truth and nothing else. 

It contains the best hints for specu- 
lators. 

It publishes honest thoughts and hon- 
st advice. 

It has saved many investors the sav- 
ngs of a life-time. 

It exposes constantly, all swindles 
planned to rob moneyed people. 

It costs only one ‘dollar a year. For 
this one dollar you get insured against 
financial frauds. 

If you value your savings or want 
fearless information, send us your sub- 
scription. 

Sample copies are sent only one time 
to addresses. Therefore if you want 
the next issues, you will have to send 
in your subscription. Each issue is 
worth several times the yearly sub- 
scription price. 


MARKET THOUGHTS. 


The first two weeks of March have 
been very dull for Wall Street, but 
were followed by livelier business upon 
the announcement of the decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court regarding the 
merger of the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern, known as the North- 
ern Securities Co., that said merger 
was illegal and an open violation of 
the Sherman Trust Law. Everybody 
expected that this decision would be 
followed by panic, but as usual the un- 
expected happened—the announcement 
of the decision in the Northern Securi- 
ties Co. case created a bull movement. 
It took very little to create such a 
movement as an enormous short inter- 
est existed, and it took only a bold 
movement instigated by the supporters 
of the market to run the bearsin. The 
Union Pacific stock, which was sup- 
posed to benefit financially by the dis- 
solution of the Northern Securities Co., 
became a leader and went up _ nine 
points in one day. This created quite 
a panic among the bears and induced 
them to cover. This advanced the 
prices of all stocks for a few days, but 
as soon as these coverings were over 
the market began to sag again. The 
traders on the bear side, who had be- 
come bold by their great success of 
last year, lost millions and received a 
lesson they will not forget so soon. 
Little sympathy should be wasted on 
these people. It was only a just re- 
tribution that the clique that fright- 
ens investors into sacrificing their 
holdings, should pay the just penalty 
of their deeds. Since all those who 
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sell stocks without having same, ex- 
pecting to buy same back at lower 
prices, have to borrow the stock dur- 
ing the time they remain short, it must 
become known to those who own and 
loan stocks to what extent the bears 
had gone, and it therefore took only a 
bold movement to run this crowd in. 
Since these coverings, prices have be- 
gun to recede as the ,public has not 
been induced to take a hand in a bull 
movement. Those who believe’ that 
the time for an extensive bull move- 
ment has arrived will find they are 
mistaken, and if they expect a sensa- 
tional development in the market they 
will find themselves fooled. We _ be- 
lieve that the prices of meritorious 
railroad and industrial stocks have 
seen their worst days and will drop 
no further, at least not to any great 
extent. Yet we also believe that con- 
servative investors have accumulated 
enormous quantities of good _ stocks, 
and are in a position to keep same for 
some time. Wall Street will see better 
days, as general conditions are, not- 
withstanding some disturbments, not 
unfavorable. There may be days when 
stocks will rise a few points, but they 
will always be followed by days of re- 
action. During such periods, profes- 
sional traders and outside speculators 
will be able to make some money, but 
the real bull movement will not come 
until the world will know more about 
the crop prospects of 1904, and can 
form an intelligent idea of the out- 
come of the coming presidential elec- 
tion. Unless unforeseen events of in- 
ternational character threatening the 
peace of the nations of the world oc- 
cur, we look forward to a great bull 
movement this coming fall, and not 
sooner. However, there are numerous 
meritorious railroad and _ industrial 
stocks that can be bought at present 
and deserved to be held until con- 
fidence returns, and the public again 
gains confidence in the doings and 
methods of Wall Street. 


THE ERIE VOTING TRUST. 


Erie stockholders are invited by the 
voting trustee to disfranchise them- 
selves for another five years. It is 
unfortunate that in requesting them 
to do this, the voting trustees have 
failed to give a proper reason there- 
fore. Disfranchisement in corporation 
management, as in politics, is a most 
exceptional measure, which should 
never be taken except for the most 
serious reasons. Is there any reasons 
in this case? 

Such a reason presupposes the as- 
sumption that Erie stockholders, or a 
majority thereof, are unfit to admin- 
ister the road for themselves. There 
is no escape from this proposition. 
It is true that voting trusts were at 
times necessary in reorganization, but 
they were always voting trusts in the 
interests of creditors and not owners. 
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There is no question now as to the 
creditors of Erie. It is merely a ques- 
tion of the best interests of the own- 
ers. 

The only valid Erie reason, there- 
fore, which can be offered is an as- 
sumption that a minority of Erie 
stockholders think the majority can- 
not be trusted, and desire control 
without ownership of control, for their 
own benefit, and the benefit of the 
ignorant and unwise majority? Will 
the voting trustees adopt any such 
contention as this? If not, we fail to 
see how they can justify the request 
that they make of Erie stockholders. 

The principle of democracy is fun- 
damental in corporation affairs. What 
would be thought of the republican 
national committee, for instance, if 
it asked the people of the United 
States to constitute it a voting trust 
for ten years? Or, if the democratic 
national committee asked the same 
thing? Why should not stockholders 
accept the responsibility that goes 
with property? 

The tendency in high finance in re- 
cent vears has been to overthrow this 
principle of democracy in business. On 
the assumption that stockholders 
could not be trusted to look after their 
properties, and that certain great in- 
terests had a sort of divine right to 
rule, it has been asserted that ‘the 
day of proxy control has passed,”’ and 
one device after another has been in- 
vented to permit the financial leaders 
to maintain control without the neces- 
sity of owning a majority of the stock. 
The most effective of these devices is 
the voting trust, which, as we uave 
shown, was first created as a protec- 
tion for bondholders, but is now being 
employed to perpetuate control with- 
out ownership. Whatever advantages 
there may be in concentration of pow- 
er, they do not compensate for the loss 
of democracy.—Wall Street Journal. 


* UNITED STATES STEEL. 
Increasing Competition. 

A prominent manufacturer of fin- 
ished steel products, who is well in- 
formed as to steel matters in general, 
says: “When United States. Steel 
Corporation was formed, it controlled 
about 85 per cent of the steel product 
of the United States, but a $15 per ton 
profit on steel was too tempting for 
capital to withstand, and new steel 
plants have sprung up until to-day I 
am buying steel billets from 22 inde- 
pendent concerns, and I figure that 
the United States Steel Corporation 
now controls less than 65 per cent of 
the steel product of the country. 

“These independent concerns have 
been making money, many of them, 
because of their small fixed charges 
in comparison with United States 
Steel. I know of one outside plant, 
which is capitalized for nearly $10,- 
000,000. which increased its business 
100 per cent in January compared with 
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last year, principally in competition 
with the American Steel & Wire Co. 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. Its output was largely wire fen- 
cing, and as the farmers are prosper- 
ous and are not so familiar with the 
costs of raw material, the demand has 
been sufficient to make a good bpusi- 
ness at better profits than has been 
obtained for other’ steel products. 
There are only three or four com- 
panies in this branch of the steel 
trade. 

“When the United States Steel Cor- 
poration was formed, billets were 
selling at $33 per ton, and the trust 
made a profit of $15 per ton on its ca- 
pacity. Now, as the company is sell- 
ing only about one-half of its full ca- 
pacity at an average profit of $6 per 
ton. I figure that the company is in 
reality making a profit of but $3 per 
ton on its full capacity, as compared 
with $15 at the time of its formation. 

“The course of the iron and steel 
market indicates that the industry is 
still either a ‘feast or a famine.’ 

“T anticipate still more competition 
for the United States Steei Corpora- 
tion. Most of the leading interests in 
the company who made ‘paper for- 
tunes’ out of its formation and then 
severed their connection with the com- 
pany, with the exception of Messrs. 
Gates and his immediate associates 
and Moore brothers, who failed to sell 
their stock, are no longer millionaires. 
They will be looking around for an 
entrance into the only business with 
which they are familiar.”’ 





PROMOTION IN DISGRACE. 


There is no part of financial ma- 
‘hinery which is now as much in dis- 
vrace as that of promotion. This is 
the natural result of the gross ex- 
esses to which promotion was car- 
‘ied in the past three or four years, 
and of the revelations which have 
been made in the shipbuilding case. 
The public has now been made ac- 
juainted with the processes of start- 
ing a new company, of the devices in- 
ented to get its securities in the 
hands of investors and made the play- 
thing of speculation. They have learn- 
doa great deal about the methods 
mployed to secure the consolidation 
f rival properties, the fixing of in- 
lated values upon plants, the over- 
ipitalization of new companies, the 
ayment of large commissiions to pro- 
moters and bankers, the giving of big 
onuses of stock to underwriting syn- 
licates, the making of secret agree- 
nents by which the stock of insiders 
hall be marketed first, and the em- 
ployment of expert manipulators of 
the stock market to secure the placing 
f the new securities upon the mar- 
ket at prices in excess of real values, 
but calculated to tempt investors and 
peculators. They have been made ac- 
quainted with the various ways by 


which’ reputable banking institutions 
and banking houses are brought with- 
in the scope of the promoting enter- 
prise. They have learned how an un- 
derwriting is announced as a “suc- 
cess” in order to be able ‘to peddle 
the bonds afterward.’’ They have 
seen how the promoter even smells 
out large sums of money belonging to 
women for which he may be able to 
exchange his inflated stocks. The 
public has learned all this and more, 
until the very name of promoter has 
become malodorous. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania appears to have few 
friends in the street. This is the more 
noticeable because it has always been 
one of the strong bulwarks of the 
stock market. The change in senti- 
ment is, of course, due to the enor- 
mous amount of money which the road 
has been borrowing, and the fact that 
its many branches are in consequence 
pretty well loaded down. The in- 
creased interest payments will prove 
an added burden of* some moment 
should the earnings of the road show 
a material decrease in the next few 
years. On the other hand, however, 
the great work which the company 
is engaged in perfecting, and the en- 
hanced value of the system due to 
the vast improvements covering the 
iast five years, have apparently been 
lost sight of. A matter of three or 
four years will see the Pennsylvania 
system the most perfect in the world, 
with its equipment and facilities in 
the finest possible condition, while oth- 
er roads will still be working on im- 
provements not yet completed. Par 
is predicted for Pennsylvania _ stock, 
and by some men whose judgment 
cannot be slighted. We are not suf- 
ficiently far-sighted to make a pre- 
diction of that kind, but should it hold 
goed, and the stock sell around par, 
our advice would be to buy it without 
hesitation. 


A GLOOMY VIEW. 


A bond man connected with one of 
the most prominent banking firms in 
New York recently thus’ delivered 
himself: “The railroads have spent 
money with such recklessness that the 
stocks of many of them are not worth 
within 10 to 20 points of their current 
prices, notwithstanding all we hear 
about prices being low. Some of the 
most prominent systems have spent 
money for improvements that will not 
earn them anything for five years, and 
not that soon if a crop failure, al- 
ways possible, should intervene. The 
Pennsylvania, for instance, is spend- 
ing an enormous sum for a work that 
will not earn 1 per cent on its cost. 
And there are a number of other roads 
doing the same thing.” 
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UNDIGESTED SECURITIES. 


It will soon be two years since J. P. 
Morgan made the famous declaration 
that the trouble with the stock market 
was that there were so many undigest- 
ed securities. During these two years 
the stock market has not shown the 
slightest capacity to digest even a 
small percentage of the enormous 
quantities of new gecurities created 
during the last five or six years. The 
more these undigested securities have 
been examined the more undigestible 
they have been found. They will not 
be digested by the stock market. They 
represent either nearly worthless or 
absolutely worthless -stocks. It has 
been said that the last panic has been 
a panic of the rich. It is true that 
speculators who have considered them- 
selves millionaires have seen _ their 
“securities” melting away, but such 
enormous quantities of these undi- 
gestable securities have been unloaded 
on the public that it is no wonder that 
some is thoroughly disgusted with ev- 
erything connected with Wall street, 
and it may take a generation until the 
sad experience with the get-rich-quick 
schemers of the high finance of Wall 
street is forgotten. 


WABASH. 


With the return of confidence in the 
possibilities of making money by spec- 
ulating in Wall street, the different is- 
sues of the Wabash railroad will prob- 
ably play a great role. During the 
last few vears nearly all revenues of 
the important railway system have 
been put into improvements. With the 
opening of the Wabash Line to Pitts- 
burg, same will secure an enormous 
amount of that kind of freight which 
has for years swelled the colossal rev- 
enues of the Pennsylvania. 

Joseph Ramsey, Jr., president of the 
Wabash, was recently asked what his 
company’s arrangement was with the 
Carnegie Steel Co.: 

“It is, in brief,’ he replied, “that our 
road is to have 25 per cent of the ton- 
nage of the Carnegie Steel Co. in or 
out-bound.” 

When it is considered that the gross 
tonnage of what is known as the Car- 
negie interests is as large as that of 
three trunk line railroads the enormity 
of tonnage guaranteed to the Wabash 
may be understood. This has been es- 
timated to amount to 4,000,000 tons, 
equal to 100,000 car loads of 40 tons 
each. 

If the average price is $2 per ton and 
if the tonnage amounts to 4,000,000 per 
year, the income from this one inter- 
est alone will amount to $8,000,000. 

Wabash common selling now at 19 
don’t offer any especially favorable 
speculative features. They will hard- 
ly pay any dividends for many years 
to come. Even in days when the pub- 
lic will get quite enthusiastic about the 
future of the Wabash, they will hardly 
climb up to 25. 
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Wabash preferred selling at about 37 
may be placed in a few years on a 
dividend-paying basis and in that case 
they will bring 3 or 4 per cent. With 
this expectation they may go up to 
50. We shouldn't be surprised to see 
them climb up to that figure before the 
end of this year, should there not oc- 
cur extraordinary disturbments of the 
market. Wabash debentures B selling 
at about 62 will be first entitled to a 
dividend and this may be the case 
within one year. In that case they 
probably will go up to 80. 


BAD ADVICE. 
‘ 


Information and Misinformation. 

The short-sighted policy and se!f-in- 
terest of brokers themselves are large- 
ly responsible for the unusual persis- 
tency of the public in refusing to take 
part in stock market operations. For 
one thing, the so-called lambs were 
sheared to the skin during a period of 
flagrant inflation of worthless stuff, 
erroneously termed ‘‘securities,’”” as a 
consequence the main support of stock 
irading was left shivering in the cold, 
awaiting a new growth of fleece, and 
although it is gradually materializing, 
the wearers have undoubtedly gained 
unprecedented wisdom in the grow- 
ing. The result is that brokers are 
sulking in expensive offices, endeavor- 
ing to fix the blame in any other di- 
rection than their own. They fail to 
recall tne urgency with which cus- 
tomers were advised to load up with 
securities at prices which have since 
depreciated 50 per cent and more. It 
has been proven time and again that 
the advice of the average broker is 
in no sense equal to that of the cus- 
tomer, and with some exceptions is 
practically worthless. In the first 
place, the prospective purchaser or 
seller of stocks is interested in one 
particular direction, while the broker, 
if his clientele is of any consequence, 
must needs have ready information to 
hand out on every point. Then, again, 
the broker's commission is paramount 
in his mind, and self-interest in other 
directions is calculated to bias his ad- 
vice. This is in no sense meant as a 
reflection upon the well-known meth- 
ods of brokers in furnishing their 
clients with information, and it should 
be taken in the spirit in which it is 
given, as it is a fact beyond dispute. 
The writer has before him two letters, 
sent out by two of the most prom- 
inent houses in the street, which will 
serve to illustrate the point in ques- 
tion. The circulars were issued at a 
time when all that seemed necessary 
for making money was to buy, buy, 
buy, and to successfully float large 
blocks of a new issue, brokers simply 
advised their clients that it was good, 
and the stock was generally taken 
with blind confidence in the banker 
or broker’s judgment. One of the let- 
ters mentioned was put out by a firm 
on Nassau street and refers to Rock 
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Island 4’s, which are offered above 80, 
and recommended as a gilt-edged in- 
vestment, customers being urged 
strongly to take advantage of the ex- 
cellent opportunity offered, etc. These 
bonds are selling at present in the 
60’s. A leading house in the Mills 
building, New York, holding two mem- 
berships in the Exchange, is respon- 
sible for the other letter, which places 
before its clients the alluring propo- 
sition of American Grass Twine stock 
around 60, advising it as an excellent 
purchase. Occasional transactions in 
this stock at the present time show it 
to be selling at 6. A prominent bond 
man, who has just returned from an 
extensive trip. tells the writer that he 
was confronted everywhere with 
worthless securities of all sorts, which 
had been purchased from well-known 
houses as investments at figures 
which now appear ridiculous. As a 
consequence, he found little or no mar- 
ket for the most gilt-edged bonds, 
although the country generally con- 
tinues to show that activity which 
denotes prosperity. 





ANTHRACITE COAL TRUST. 

In view of the interpretation of the 
Sherman law by the Supreme Court, 
it is considered improbable that the 
Temple Iron Company, or the authra- 
cite coal pool, as it is more common- 
ly known, can escape investigation. 

The Temple Iron Company controls 
the output of the various anthracite 
coal companies, allotting to each by 
pereentage its share of the business. 
The Temple Iron Company has only 
$2,500,000 stock outstanding. This is- 
sue is guaranteed, principal and 6 per 
cent dividend, by the Lackawanna, 
Reading, New Jersey, Lehigh Valley, 
Erie and New York, Susquehanna and 
Western roads. The stock must be 
called in and its principal in full paid 
by these roads by Dec. 31, 1906. The 
Temple Iron Company also has out- 
standing $2,826,000 4 per cent bonds. 

Though the compnay was chartered 
in 1873 these securities were issued in 
1899 to take over in the interest of the 
railroads mentioned the anthracite 
properties of Clarence Simpson and 
Thomas H. Watkins of Scranton, Pa. 
These men were projecting at the time 
i railroad from Scranton to the tide- 
water that their anthracite properties 
might be placed on a fair competing 
basis with those of the large hard- 
oal roads. It was to kill this project 
and destroy the competition it threat- 
ened that the Temple Iron syndicate 
was formed and underwritten by the 
railroads interested in mutual self- 
protection. Since this deal was put 
through the Temple Iron Company 
has acted as the central agent con- 
trolling the output and shipments of 
the anthracite companies. President 
jaer of the Reading is president of 
the Temple Tron Company. 


CHICAGO & GREAT WESTERN R. R. 


Its Common and Preferred Stocks. 


The merger decision of the United 
States Supreme Court disposes for the 
present of the possibility of making 
Chicago & Great Western R. R. a part 
of one of the great railway systems of 
the West. It was said that either the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul or the 
Chicago Northwestern will finally gob- 
ble up this line, which is a thorn in 
their flesh. 

The authorized common stock capi- 
talization of Chicago Great Western is 
$50,000,000, of which there are $30,000,- 
000 outstanding... A portion of the new 
stock is to be used to complete the 
purchase of the Mason City and Fort 
Dodge. This increase was voted by 
ihe stockholders in 1903, the authorized 
capitalization prior to February of 
that year being $30,000,000. As re- 
gards the common stock, it must be 
regarded in the light of a speculation, 
there being no dividend possibilities 
for some years to come. The company 
earned, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1903, a surplus vver dividends on 
its preferred A stock of $7,600. In the 
present year it is not likely to make 
any better showing. The Chicago Great 
Western is at the present time en- 
gaged in a rate war with surrounding 
properties, which will tend to keep its 
net earnings down. The road has been 
operated during the past few years on 
a high basis, so that it should bein a 
very fair physicai condition. The Chi- 
cago Great Western is a rate disturber 
and occupies a strong strategic posi- 
tion for that reason. It has lines from 
Chicago to St. Paul, Kansas City and 
Omaha. The road would have been 
bought off ere this, had not the man- 
agement set too high a price on the 
property. Inasmuch as there is no 
mortgage indebtedness, the company 
cannot be put in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, even though its earnings are 
not sufficient to pay interest on the 
debentures. At the present time there 
is little likelihood of any marked ad- 
vance in the common stock, and _ it 
must, therefore, be bought with the 
expectation of holding it for some 
time. It is to-day selling at very near- 
ly the same price as five years ago. 
The preferred A stock, on which 5 per 
cent is paid, earns at the present price 
7 per cent. Returning, as it does, 7 
per cent on the money invested, it 
ought to be fairly attractive specula- 
tively, and for a pull should show a 
profit. Unless earnings fall off ma- 
terialy the present rate will be main- 
tained. At the same time, there is no 
certainty of this fact, and we should 
not advise the purchase of the stock 
with the expectation that the rate will 
be maintained. Were 5 per cent divi- 
dends certain, Chicago Great Western 
preferred A would not be selling at its 
present price. 
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WISCONSIN CENTRAL. 


Early in March Montreal parties ac- 
quired large blocks of this stock, which 
drove the price up from 17 to 22. At 
that time the story was circulated that 
the Canadian Pacific intended to buy 
the road. Shortly after the price of 
Wisconsin receded again and now 
hangs around 18. This railroad is a 
valuable property whwvse condition is 
constantly improved, but it will take 
some time until its ultimate fate will 
be decided. It has always been claimed 
that both the Wisconsin Central and 
the Chicago Great Western will be 
picked up by some of the great rail- 
way systems of the West, but the pres- 
ent conditions are hardly favorable to 
the consummation of such plans. 





ONTARIO & WESTERN. 


The possibilities of dividends by this 
railroad are very remote. The prop- 
erty is in the hands of trustees. The 
stockholders having divested them- 
selves of all rights, have nothing to 
say. The trustees, who are not acting 
for their health, are therefore in an ex- 
cellent positicn to know what is going 
on and to take advantage of it before 
the rest of the stockholders have their 
eyes open. 


ATCHISON. 


The constant requirements of this 
road for additional funds, in spite of 
its reports of large surplus earnings 
and the fact that it runs through a 
country, much of it is far from profit- 
able territory, justifies the question 
whether the 4 per cent dividends can 
be continued in a period of great de- 
pression. It is claimed that some of 
the directors have never approved of 
the declaration of this dividend. The 
dividend has simply been paid to un- 
load the stock at high prices. Con- 
sidering the vissicitudes of this great 
railroad system, it has done well dur- 
ing a prosperous era. How well it can 
do under changed conditions is prob- 
lematical. 





AMERICAN ICE COMPANY. 


The election of a new Board of Di- 
rectors, among which are men con- 
nected with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, has greatly improved the out- 
look. The deficit for 1903 was less than 
$10,000. while that of 1902 was over 
$160,000. Owing to the new manage- 
ment and the favorable conditions this 
year ought to be a prosperous one for 
the company. With anything like an 
ordinary summer, the company should 
make the best showing in many years. 
The pri-e of the common stock is 6% 
cents. With a good warm summer we 
would not be surprised to see the stock 
up to 12 or 15. 
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FORE RIVER SHIP & ENGINE COM- 
PANY. 


About two years ago the preferred 
stock of this company was extensive- 
ly advertised as a “gilt edge’’ invest- 
ment. Now comes from Boston the 
following report, which ought to serve 
again as a lesson for investors not to 
take the promises of promoters as gos- 
pel truth: 

The Fore River Ship & Engine Co. 
some time ago passed the dividends 
on its preferred stock, and was obliged 
to issue $1,250,000 of bonds, at which 
time new interests became identified 
with it. Since these new interests 
took hold, they have been doing ‘heir 
utmost to make the concern a going 
one. The company has a good plant 
and has from $13,000,000 to $15,000,000 
of contracts on hand, most of which 
is government work, there being very 
little commercial work at present, al- 
though this company is said to have 
been getting more than its share of 
this kind of work. The management 
has not issued any statement of earn- 
ings, but we understand that such is 
in preparation, and when completed 
wiil be mailed to stockholders. The 
statement will probably cover a per- 
iod of 18 months. Since the bonds 
have been issued the company has 
been paying the interest on them reg- 
ularly, but there has been no resump- 
tion of dividends on the preferred 
stock, and we understand that there 
is no immediate prospect of any divi- 
dend being paid. The company’s stock 
is not traded in on any exchange, and 
private sales of it have been very few. 
Some “curb” brokers quote the stock 
as being $25 asked, but this is very 
largely a nominal price. The _ stock 
cannot be classed as an investment 
security at present, and therefore can- 
not be considered a good investment. 





PRIVATE WIRES. 


It is estimated that between $4,000,- 
000 and $5,000,000 is spent in Wall 
street every year on private wires. 
There are ten houses in the financial 
district whose aggregate expenditure 
is over $1,000,000. There is hardly an 
important city in the United States 
which is not connected by a private 
wire with Wall street. There are vir- 
tually two private wires to San Fran- 
cisco, and any number to Chicago, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Pittsburg, Washington and 
Cincinnati. The regular charge for a 
private wire is $20 a mile. This makes 
the cost of a private wire to Chicago 
about $20,000 a year. Several houses 
maintain from three to five private 
wires to Chicago. The estimate that 
Wall street pays between $4,000,000 
and $5,000,000 each year for private 
wires is considered conservative. 
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COTTON AND WHEAT. 


16 Cent Cotton the Equivalent of S2 Wheat. 


The price of any great competitive 
commodity like cotton is eventually 
determined by the cost of production. 
It is now a known fact that cotton 
can be produced year in and year out 
in the South for 5c per lb., which mens 
that the farmer getting 5c per Ib. for 
his lint will make wages for himself 
and his hired help, although he will 
make no profit. 

Cotton at 5 cents per pound is about 
the same as wheat at 65 cents per 
bushel. Farmers will go on raising 
wheat at 65 cents, but they simply 
make a iiving out of it. 

When you get cotton up to 9 or 10 
cents you get it on the basis of wheat 
at $1.00 per bushel. In other words, 
the farmer makes his wages and a 
handsome profit. 

When you get cotton up to 16 cents 
you have it on the basis of wheat at 
$2.00 per bushel. 

We all know that when wheat is at 
$2.00 per bushel the price is absolutely 
unstable, because anybody that has 
any wheat on hand or anything manu- 
factured out of wheat feels that the 
price is too high. Temporary causes 
like a corner may put wheat to $2.00, 
but it cannot stay there; the price is 
too far above the cost of production. 

New Orleans bulls and Sully can put 
cotton to 16 cents per pound, but no- 
body who has cotton, or any goods 
manufactured out of cotton, at that 
price, is comfortable in his mind so 
jong as they are on his hands. Ev- 
erybody wants to get rid of them, and 
that means that cotton at that price 
is in a eondition of unstable equilib- 
rium and simply cannot be kept up. 

Of course there may be other at- 
tempts at corners in the future, but 
the memory of Sully’s disastrous end 
will last a long time. 





BRAGANZA. 

A few months ago Donald A. Camp- 
bell & Co., Chicago, scalpers of cheap 
mining stock, crowded the papers with 
praises of the value and great pros- 
pects of the stock of the Braganza 
Mining Company, whose price was 
formerly advanced to $1.50 and then 
went down. Mr. Campbell offered the 
stock for 55c, holding out to prospec- 
tive buyers great opportunities of get- 
ting rich by the advance in the price 
f this stock. At that time we warned 
our readers not to bite, but those who 
can only learn by experiences and 
losses and who bought the stock, cer- 
tainly have already reason to regret 
their hasty act, for the stock is now 
iffered at 35c without finding buyers. 

“Act Quick” is a standing phrase 
with all these kind of promoters, for 
they know that stock cannot be sold 
excepting to those who act quick, that 
is, who do not consider propositions 
arefully. 


SUBLIME ASSURANCE. 


That gilt-edged young gentleman of 
fortune, President Clarence H. Mackay 
of the Commercial Cable Co., has the 
assurance to ask the stockholders of 
the company to perpetuate the name 
of his father and to provide for the 
development of the company which his 
father founded, by turning over all 
their stock to trustees of a new com- 
pany in return for shares in said new 
company, which will tie up the stock- 
holders for forty years and deprive 
them during all that period, constitut- 
ing a lifetime, from having anything 
to say in reference to the management 
of the concern. This is certainly the 
sublimity of assurances. 


ANOTHER OIL BOOM BUSTED. 

The oil flow at Batson, Texas, about 
which promoters have bragged _ so 
much of late, seems to be doomed. A 
telegram from Batson states that salt 
water has unexpectedly made its ap- 
pearance in-these oil fields, and fifteen 
wells which were each producing from 
five thousand to fifteen thousand bar- 
rels of oil are now flowing pure salt 
water with hardly a drop of oil. The 
water flow was struck in a well which 
was sunk two hundred feet below the 
oil strata. This means the loss of sev- 
eral inillions of dollars to oil-producers 
and investors, and the vanishing of 
Batson, which has grown from noth- 
ing to a population of nearly five thou- 
sand people in less than five months. 








THE NUTRIOLA COMPANY. 


“A Guide to Full Pockets.” 
The advertising columns of Sunday 
papers carried recently an ad offering 
the stock of above company, with of- 


West Madison St., Chica- 
zo. In an Eastern paper we find the 
following description of the concern: 
This company is incorporated under the 
laws of Maine, with a capital of 3500,000, 
all of which is treasury stock. The busi- 
ness of the company consists of selling 
patent medicines, medical preparations 
and supplies under the name of ‘‘Nutrio- 


fices at 802 


a. 

The manager, E. F. Hanson, formerly 
of Belfast, Me., has had considerable ex- 
perience in handling patent medicines and 
remedies of different kinds 

M. W. Lord, the secretary of the com- 
pany, is in business in Belfast, and Mr. 
Cassens, the treasurer, is from Rockland, 
Me., and is employed on one of the daily 
papers in Chicago. The plan of selling 
the stock of the company is to dispose 
of a certain amount of stock in each state 
and in Canada. 

The company has considerable stock on 
hand in the form of manufactured reme- 
dies and printed matter for use in the 
business. 

The stock, of course, must be regarded 
as a speculation since there are very few 
tangible assets, and the value of the 
shares depend upon the success and fu- 
ture management of the business. 

We don’t think that many will be 
anxious for this “investment.” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BOND & 


MORTGAGE CO, 


12 Per Cent Debenture Bonds. 


There has been started in New York 
the International Bond & Mortgage 
Co., with offices at 20 Broad street, 
New York, offering for sale 12 per cent 
yearly dividend paying debenture gold 
bonds, these bonds to be issued in de- 
nominations of from $25 to $1,000, and 
to be backed by collateral consisting 
of stocks, bonds, mortgages, etc. This 
concern claims to have been in exist- 
ence for some time, but we are unable 
to find out that it was existent in 1903. 
In the prospectus relating to these 
bonds, it is stated that these bonds 
will have a loan value of 80 per cent 
at any and all times. We consider 
these bonds as of questionable value, 
and decidedly advise against their pur- 
chase. As this concern is offering all 
kinds of questionable mining stock, we 
are inclined to believe that these min- 
ing stocks will form the collateral of 
the bonds. Regarding the loan value 
of 80 per cent, it is not stated that 
the company will loan this money. 
Only loan value of 80 per cent is 
claimed, but who will make such loans 
is not stated. The commercial stand- 
ing of the concern is poor. 





ISBELL & CO. 

This firm of bankers and _ brokers, 
whose connection with the Board of 
Trade of Chicago consists simply of 
the fact that its offices are located op- 
posite the Board of Trade, has ceased 
to advertise. Their investments were 
advertised to be as safe as bank de- 
posits, but capable of earning larger 
returns. It seems, however, that the 
readers of the advertisement consid- 
ered their money safer outside of the 
hands of this firm without commercial 
standing or financial responsibility. 
Recent exposures of fakes and get- 
rich-quick schemes seem to have made 
an impression upon _ investors. We 
don’t know what this firm is doing at 
present, but if it has not yet made 
its exit out of the commercial world, 
it will probably soon disappear, for 
such schemes can succeed only when 
people bite. . 


OSTRANDER’S GET RICH PROPOSI- 
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TION. 


“Save 33 cents a day or $10 a month 
and put it in the stock of the James 
Dunlap Carpet Company of Philadel- 
phia, where it is absolutely safe and 
where it will pay you 12 to 18 per cent 
annually.”” This is the song which Mr. 
Ostrander is singing in large adver- 
tisements to money-savers. Those who 
read these advertisements and don’t 
bite will be better off than those who 
iet their greed run away with their 
good sense and are sending their 
money to Mr. Ostrander. Every one 
who has had experience with indus- 
trial stocks will bear out our view that 
this stock which Ostrander sells for 
$110 a share is not worth half this 
price. United States Steel preferred 
paying 7 per cent (probably next 
month for the last time as the general 
impression is that the dividend will be 
reduced) can be bought at 58 and sold 
any time one wishes to get rid of it. 
Where can an investor sell the stock 
bought of Mr. Ostrander and a stock 
that has no ready market and is of 
a very questionable value. It is an 
intentional mis-statemnt if Ostrander 
states that the stock is absolutely safe 
for it has not paid dividends long 
enough to justify such statement. The 
probability is that as soon as enough 
of the stock is sold, the dividends will 
begin to contract. This same Mr. 
Ostrander not long ago tried to hood- 
wink people by offering them lots, 
claiming that same were located in 
Chicago, while their location was miles 
away from Chicago. The price asked 
was $330 a iot while several acres 
could be bought in that locality for 
$330. The Financial World exposed at 
anee this get-rich-quick scheme and 
Mr. Ostrander had to drop it. 





DIFFERENT KINDS OF SPECULA- 
TION. 


Corner vs. Certain Methods of 


Finance. 


Cotton 


There are a great many kinds of 
speculation. The cotton corner, fol- 
lowed by the suspension of D. J. Sully 
& Co., is one kind. In this kind a man 
takes his money and his credit in both 
hands, adding thereto his courage and 
such knowledge as he may possess, 
and puts all to the test. If he wins 
he becomes a magnate. If he loses he 
becomes the laughing stock of every- 
body. 

Not to put too fine a point upon this 
discussion, or to waste time unneces- 
sarily we jump from that end of the 
speculative scale to the other, and 
what do we find? We find gentlemen 
in control of financial institutions of 
various kinds, which have the public’s 
money in some form or another. We 
find that these institutions possess 
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“collateral trust 
last few years, 


large quantities of 
bonds,”’ made in the 
representing purchase of the stocks 
of one company by another. We find 
that these gentlemen bought these 
stocks in the market and elsewhere 
at low prices, acting as individuals, 
and not as directors or trustees, for 
their institutions, and in due time we 
find them receiving collateral trust 
bonds for them. These bonds have 
turned up in the vaults of the institu- 
tions for which they are trustees, or 
of which they are directors. We have 
in mind a very notable case in connec- 
tion with the purchase of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy road by North- 
ern Pacific and Great Northern. The 
essence of this kind of speculation is 
that it is conducted without risk, pro- 
vided that those who conduct it can 
manage to place themselves in a po- 
sition where they handle the public’s 
money in bulk. 

Of the two kinds of speculation, we 
rather think we prefer the former, It 
seems to have higher qualities about 
it than the latter. Those who wish to 
know how- much of the latter kind of 
thing has been going on in the past 
few years, will find quite a little in- 
formation, at all events, suggestive 
on the point, in the list of investments 
of various large institutions, publish- 
ed-in official documents, such, for in- 
stance, as the reports made to state 
insurance and baking departments. 

It may be added that in case of a 
collapse the first kind of speculation 
produces a local and temporary dis- 
turbance, while the second a_ wide- 
spread panic. 


NEW RAILROAD DEBTS. 


Why is it that railroads which have 
enjoyed so much prosperity for several 
years are now eager to borrow money 
at high rates of interest? The an- 
swer is that these railroads spent 
money faster than they earned it and 
pursued this spendthrift policy be- 
cause it was to the personal advan- 
tage of men on the inside. Every one 
knows that the purchase of enormous 
blocks of railway shares at fancy 
prices by some of the great railway 
systems gave insiders who bought the 
stock on the information they had and 
long before the public knew it a fine 
opportunity to obtain enormous profits. 
It will be observed that none of the 
railroads in the annual reports dis- 
close the prices paid for these stocks. 
The great railroad systems, especially 
the Pennsylvania and Union Pacific, 
have accumulated enormous quanti- 
ties of various kinds of stocks, Stock- 
holders ought to ask for information 
about the prices at which the stocks 
have been bought. It is claimed that 
fortunes have been made by those who 
have unloaded those stocks on_ the 
railroads. 


MAKEEVER BROTHERS. 


(Successors to Sanford Makeever.) 


The following advertisement repre- 
sents the latest effort of Sanford Ma- 
keever now operating in conjunction 
with his three brothers under the name 
of Makeever Brothers, to part from 
their money that class of people of 
whom the late Barnum used to say 
that one of them is born every minute: 


INVEST YOUR MONEY 
Where it is safe and earns large divi- 
dends. We have block of stock at low 
price in company now paying stockhold- 
ers 24 per cent. per annum dividends. 
This rate guaranteed until January, 1906. 
Earnings will soon largely '§ increase 
through added facilities, making divi- 
denis much greater. Safe investment. 
Stockholders protected. Price soon to 
idvance. Rare opportunity. Investigate. 
Full information sent upon request. 


Write to-day. 
MAKEEVER BROS 


It is a fraudulent statement that an 
investment with Sanford Makeever is 
safe, as every one who has ever had 
business transactions with him has 
found out to his sorrow that nothing in 
sight of Sanford Makeever is safe. He 
claims that he has a block of stock at 
a low price in a company now paying 
stockholders 24 per cent per annum 
dividends. The company which is 
meant is the Idaho Gold Mines Devel- 
oping Company, which is still a very 
questionable prospect and has never 
earned anything from which a divi- 
dend could be paid. These dividends 
are paid out of the moneys of the 
dupes that happen to get into Makeev- 
er‘s traps. Makeever further guar- 
antees these dividends until January, 
1906, but not longer, although he states 
that the dividends after that will be- 
come greater. If this is the case, why 
does he not guarantee (provided his 
guarantee is worth anything) beyond 
January, 19096? This guarantee until 
January, 1906, simply means that San- 
ford Makeever will try to sell the 
stock of little value up to that time 
and then leave the investor to his 
fate to lament of having had the mis- 
fortune of running up against such a 
dangerous proposition as this Sanford 
Makeever is. When he offered the stock 
of the Mount Shasta Gold Mine Cor- 
poration he guaranteed a dividend of 
1 per cent a month until May, 1904. 
In the meantime the stock of the 
Mount Shasta Gold Mine Corporation 
has dropped to three cents a share 
without finding buyers even at this 
price. Since Sanford Makeever has 
started in the stock business he has 
sold the stock of about sixty compa- 
nies and every buyer of his stocks has 
since then found that he has been bad- 
ly taken in. Makeever cannot point 
out a single investor that could say his 
stock is worth to-day 25 per cent of 
what he paid for it. In above an- 
nouncement Sanford Makeever de- 
clares stockholders are protected. This 
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protection consists of an offer to give 
investors any other old stock, should 
he become dissatisfied with his hold- 
ings. It is cheap to print stocks and 
to provide an assortment of same. The 
Financial World is devoting to the 
tricks and traps of said Sanford Ma- 
keever a great deal of space for the 
reason that he is one of the most per- 
sistent and most resourceful promot- 
ers of worthless stocks and conse- 
quently trying to unload same on a 
class of people who are unable to judge 
a swindle and to discern between hon- 
est propositions and fraudulent ones. 
He is constantly robbing widows and 
small investors unable to judge for 
themselves and it is therefore neces- 
sary to constantly keep his doings be- 
fore the public. He succeeded in un- 
loading large quantities of his stock 
among the people of Jamestown, Penn- 
sylvania, where he had an office. As 
soon as the real character of his stocks 
became known to the investors in 
Jamestown, by the exposures of the 
Financial World, he closed his office 
there and transferred his operations 
to fields where his record is not yet 
known. 

The gang is now 
Haven, Conn. Business men and 
banks in that place ought to warn 
money-savers against the fraudulent 
propositions which Makeever will try 
to unload in that city. 





AMERICAN SECURITIES’ COMPANY. 


This concern, located at 448 Jackson 
Building, Denver, Colo., is constantly 
advertising big incomes to be derived 
from smali investments in the Gilpin 
American Company, which is said to 
own “enormously rich’ claims. For 
years similar advertisements have ap- 
peared in the papers, but as soon as 
the stock is unloaded on the gullible 
the riches of these claims disappear as 
fast as the promoters do. The stock 
is offered to charter members at two 
cents per share, and even five hundred 
shares are given away free. They are 
probably not worth more than to be 
given away free. 


SCARED BY PUBLICITY. 


The recent decision rendered by the 
Circuit Court of Chicago that the Rock 
Island will have to show its books to 
shareholders thas had a depressing 
effect on the stock. We fail to see 
wherein the fact that the railroad’s 
books are to be opened to inspection 
should prove a good cause for selling 
the stock, unless, as it is feared, some- 
thing of a damaging nature may be 
found out. It seems that people be- 
lieve that the recent transactions in 
connection with the new Rock Island 
are of such a nature as not to be able 
to bear the searchlight of publicity. 


working New. 









TONOPAH WILD CATS. 


Ray Tonopah. 

Those to whom shares of the Ray 
Tonopah Mining Co. are offered by 
the Makeevers will do well to consid- 
er the following statements of a Ton- 
ypah correspendent of the United 
States Investor: 

“In justice to the camp, and to the 
district as a whole, it is only fair to 
sound a note of warning to the invest- 
or who may, through lack of knowl- 
eGge of the camp, be inveiglec into 
any of the no doubt numerous ‘wild 
eats’ that seem always to go along 
with the development of a new dis- 
trict. 

“The ‘wild cat’ usually takes the 
form of a _ stock-selling scheme, and 
comes always ‘well recommended,’ 
full of promises, stated or implied, of 
‘big dividends’ ‘within the year.’ Its 
stock is always par at a dollar and 
(in big letters) fully paid and non- 
assessable, and is usually surrounded 
by dividend-paying mines. It were 
foolish not to have them surrounded 
by ‘dividend payers,’ as the printing 
of the prospectus costs no more, and 
it looks so much better to the dear 
public on whom it is to be foisted. 

“Ofter these claims, which are 
usually described as having numer- 
ovs outerepping ledges, of colossal 
width, and with surface values run- 
ning up into the hundreds of dollars, 
are not even recorded, and seldom is 
anvthbing known of them in the dis- 
trict in which they are located. Only 
a ‘small amount of stock is usually 
to be sold and for ‘development work 
only,’ and to get in on the ‘ground 
floor’ one must be quick about it. 

“Needless to say, it is only another 
form of the many. get-rich-quick 
schemes we all know about, and why 
it should detract from the really meri- 
torious properties, or why a distant 
and usually intelligent public should 
be caught by it at all is more than 
the western man uhderstands, for a 
very small amount of intelligent in- 
vestigation will never fail to disclose 
the claws of the wild cat.” 


INVESTOR’S REVIEW. 

This new Chicago monthly for inves 
tors, which is offered free for three 
months, and called a journal of ad- 
vice for everybody, is nothing but a 
house-organ for the Union Securities 
Company of 236 La Salle street. Itisa 
trap for investors, pure and simple. 
Its centents consist in recommenda- 
tions of mining stocks offered for sale 
by the Union Securities’ Company, 
especially of the mining stock of the 
Feather River Consolidated Mining 
Company, the Golden Route Mining 
Company, and the Five Bears’ Mining 
Company. These stocks are offered 
very cheap, but the investor will in 
due time find they are hardly worth 
the paper on which they are printed. 
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PHOENIX CONSOLIDATED SECURI- 
TIES’ COMPANY. 

There has recently been started in 
Hartford (Conn.) a Phoenix Consoli- 
dated Securities’ Company with an au- 
thorized capital of ten million dollars, 
consisting of ten million shares at a 
par value of one dollar. The object of 
this company is to pool the oil, mining 
and industrial stocks that have been 
floated on the public during the last 
two years. For every hundred dollars’ 
worth of stock to be assigned to the 
Phoenix Consolidated Securities’ Com- 
pany, ten per cent cash is to be sent to 
same. If the investor has stock which 
he considers worth fifty dollars, he has 
to send this stock with an additional 
five dollars in cash. The plan is to 
invest this additional ten per cent in 
new stock, and the proceeds from the 
sale of the stock sent to the company 
with the profits to be made on the new 
stocks, bought for the additional ten 
per cent, will, it is said, in due time, 
make investors in the Phoenix Con- 
solidated Securities’ Company rich. It 
is stated_in the prospectus that’ the 
stock of the Phoenix Consolidated 
cannot be bought for money, but only 
turned over for stocks and cash. The 
whole matter appears to us to be a 
scheme to get from those who have 
been caught by worthless stock ten 
per cent in cash. The worthless stock 
which the Phoenix Consolidated ex- 
pects to secure is a matter of minor 
consideration: what is wanted is the 
additional ten per cent. Those who 
have lost money by poor investment 
ought, in our opinion, consider it twice 
before parting with additional ten per 
cent, and by so doing throw their good 
money after bad. 


U. S. SMELTING CO. 

This company was incorporated Oct, 
4, 1903, under the laws of Arizona, 
with a capital of $1,000,000, in shares of 
the par value of 25 cents. The prop- 
erty consists of 12 Mexican mining 
claims, of aboue two and one-half 
acres each, in the Urer district, state 
of Sonora, Mex., and this is known as 
the Guadaloupe mine. No work has 
been done on the property for some 
time. 

At a meeting held on December 2 
the following officers were elected: J. 
Cc. Bright, president; J. W. Zook, vice- 
president: Hirgm Baldwin, secretary 
and treasurer. 

There are now about 2,500,000 shares 
in the treasury, which are now being 
offered at 5 cents per share, the money 
to be devoted to development work. 

We should not advise any one to 
purchase it. 

The Chicago Security & Trust Co., 
which peddles that stock, does not 
bear a very enviable record. It sold a 
large amount of stock during the 
wild-cat period, which has proven 
worthless. 


SHARP PRACTICES. 


Lacey & Co. Promotion in 


Trouble. 


It would seem that considerable 
trouble is brewing at San Francisco 
in connection with the affairs of ihe 
Plumas Gold Mining Co., Ltd., a com- 
pany promoted by Douglas, Lacey & 
Co., of New York. Advices from there 
state that San Francisco business men 
suspect that there has been sharp 
practice in a mining deal by which, 
en the face of affairs, they stand to 
lose $49,000. Not long ago the Plumas 
Gold Mining Co., Ltd., allowed its 
property to go out of its possession 
into the ownership of parties to whom 
the sum of $6,000 was due. 

Within the last year the mine own- 
ed by the company, in Plumas Coun- 
ty, has been equipped with 40 stamps 
and a large amount of mining ma- 
chinery. The equipment and supplies, 
the latter being furnished by Plumas 
“ounty merchants, while the former 
came from San Francisco, represent 
an outlay of $50,000, the greater part 
of which is due in San Francisco. The 
indebtedness was not paid, even in 
part. To secure themselves, the Plu- 
mas merchants have filed a first at- 
tachment on all the company’s prop- 
erty. This leaves the San Francisco 
merchants to lose all that they have 
trusted the company for, unless an 
agreement can be reached with the 
business men of Plumas to compro- 
mise the claims. A suit is threatened 
with probable disclosures concerning 
very interesting phases of the deal 
that has led the company to give up 
a property that is intrinsically valu- 
able and that has on it at least $40,000 
worth of entirely new equipment, to 
be sacrificed by reason of the default 
in a payment of only $6,000 that was 
due as an installment. 

The Plumas mine was originally 
owned by the Plumas Gold Mining Co. 
It was capitalized with 1,000,000 shares 
of stock. The mine has a ledge that 
carries low grade ore ranging in val- 
ue from $2 to $3 per ton, according to 
returns. To make it pay, 
wise by the original 
large milling 
quantities 


A Douglas, 


assayers’ 
it was deemed 
company to put in a 
equipment to handle large 
of ore. 

W. D. Lawton was 
property. He went to New York to 
interest outside capital, it being nec- 
essary to raise more money than could 
be obtained by the sale of the stock 
in California. Douglas, Lacey & Co. 
of New York attended to the finan- 
cing. A new corporation was formed 
and is name the Plumas Gold Mining 
Co., Ltd. The stock was divided into 
5,000,000 shares. In the deals that con- 
cerned the mining property, McGill & 
Standart, contractors, were involved. 
To them the sum of $6,000 was due 
as an installment on a debt. When 
the default occurred in the payment of 
this $6,000, the mine was lost to the 


managing the 
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company. Douglas, Lacey & Co. did 
not come to the rescue. Before this 
took place Mr. Lawton had lost his 
position with the company. Since then 
he has made certain statements about 
the entire transaction that make the 
San Francisco creditors and investors 
in the stock of the company curious 
to know how, with a good mine in 
sight, with many thousands of dol- 
lars invested in new equipments, in 
default of an actual run _ of ore 
through the mill to show what the ore 
was worth when it was handled, the 
property was permitted to go for $6,- 
O00. 

CREDITORS STAND TO LOSE. 

Since the attachment was placed on 
all the mining property by the mer- 
chants of Plumas county residing in 
Quincy, a suit has been filed by E. A. 
Belcher and Attorney Kirk of the San 
Francisco Board of Trade, represent- 
ing the San Francisco’. creditors. 
Belcher states that unless something 
is done the San Francisco creditors 
wili not get anything for their mining 
machinery and other supplies’ that 
were furnished. 

If the Plumas County creditors do 
not see their way clear to have all the 
creditors share in the assets a suit 
will be filed to throw the mining com- 
pany into involuntary bankruptcy. 


ANOTHER rrumO:EK IN TROUBLE. 


A requisition has been issued by 
Governor Pennypacker of Pennsyl- 
vania to the governor of New York 
for the return of C. S. Crysler, a 
prominent mining operator of Mon- 
tana and Idaho, to Philadelphia. The 
request was made at the instance of 
John W. Woodside of Philadelphia, 
who charges Crysler with false repre- 
sentations in the sale of mining prop- 
erty in Idaho. 

The papers in the case state that 
Crysler'on April 8, 1902, represented to 
Woodside that the Notrhern Gold Min- 
ing Co. of Idaho was the owner of 95 
acres of valuable patented placer min- 
ing ground on Beaver Creek, in the 
heart of the Coeur d'Alene placer 
country. These placer mining grounds, 
it is alleged, Crysler represented to 
Woodside to be the most valuable 
placer property in the Coeur d'Alene 
placer country, and he furthermore, it 
is alleged, told Woodside that the 
Northern Gold Mining Co. had order- 
ed a plant, consisting of a steam gold 
dredger capable of handling about 
2,500 cubic yards of gravel per day. 
He also told Mr. Woodside, according 
to the complaint, that if the company 
handled but 2,200 yards of the rich 
gravel per day, placing the yield of 
gold at a conservative figure, it would 
net a monthly profit of $47,000. 

Woodside says every representation 
made by Crysler, including the state- 
ment that the title of the land had 
been properly recorded, was false. At 
the time, however, Woodside signed 
an agreement between himself and 











John H. Anderson of Philadelphia, as 
parties of the first part, and the 
Northern Gold Mining Co. and C. §S. 
Crysler, as parties of the second part, 
by which Woodside and Anderson 
were to receive 180,000 shares of the 
capital stock of the Northern Gold 
Mining Co. of Idaho, agreeing to pay 
$50,000 for it, the first $13,500 to be paid 
to Woodside as treasurer on April 8, 
1902; $13,000 30 days afterward, and 
$23,500 45 days after the agreement 
was signed. Just how much of this 
money was paid by Woodside to 
Crysler does not appear, but in the 
ugreement it was stipulated that it 
was to be used for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a gold gravel dredger and 
for necessary outlays and expenses in- 
cidental to the business, and getting 
the company’s property to producing. 

Woodside says he did not discover 
any evidence of fraud until October, 
1993, by which time Crysler had dis- 
appeared. 

Charles S. Crysler is well known in 
New York, in Montana and Idaho, He 
figured as the defendant in a suit 
brought by stockholders of the West- 
ern Montana Gold Mining Co. in 1901, 
in Missoula, Mont., of which he was 
secretary, treasurer and general man- 
ager. Several stockholders charged 
him with fraud, alleging that he had 
sold 150,000 shares of stock of the com- 
pany for not less than $90,000, and had@ 
never made any accounting for the 
transaction. It was also alleged that 
he had paid different people shares of 
the company’s stock for properties 
that had been sold to him as an in- 
dividual. It was asserted that Crysler 
had run the company into debt $80,- 
000, and the property of the company 
was valued at not more than $25,000. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD KING GOLD 
MINES CO. 


A letter has recently been sent out 
by this company to its shareholders 
showing that it is financially em- 
barrassed. The shareholders are in- 
formed that unless they subscribe to 
the bonds recently authorized, it is by 
no means improbable that the prop- 
erty at Pecacho, Cal., will be attached 
by creditors. It is also stated that if 
the property is sold at forced sale, it 
may be bought back by some of the 
large stockholders in payment for 
claims for money advanced the com- 
pany, such a move depriving the oth- 
er shareholders of any interest in it. 
In spite of the estimate made when 
the proposition was first brought out, 
that there were about 15,000,000 tons 
of ore in sight and ready to be mined, 
it is now stated that the mill has ex- 
hausted the ore body after treating 
about 100,000 tons, 1endering it neces- 
sary to make further explorations. In 
view of this fact it is somewhat dif- 
ficult to see wherein stockholders may 
be expected to subscribe for the new 
issue of bonds. 
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NEW MINE ALLUREMENT AWAIT- 
ING THE INNOCENT. 


Company Vouched for by Sampson Trust 
Co., Which Has No Legal Standing and 
Property Eudorsed by “Editor” RKe- 
pudiated by Paper He “Edited.” 

The most recently hatched corpora- 
tion to make a special appeal to the 
credulity of that class of investors of 
which P. T. Barnum said ‘one is born 
every minute’ is the International 
Equipment Co. of New York. <Accord- 
ing to its full page advertisement and 
half-column reading-notice in a Wali 
street publication, this company was 
incorporated under the laws of the 
Territory of Arizona by five residents 
of Los Angeles, a Topeka railroad 
man and the manager of one of the 
least known New York hotels. It is 
capitalized at the modest figure of 
$3,000,000, divided into 3,000,000 shares, 
all of which are alleged to be “full 
paid and non-assessable.’’ 

Its directors include, beside the rail- 
road man and the hotel keeper, a doc- 
tor, a Los_Angeles contractor, the for- 
mer manager of a pure food company, 
a lawyer and David L. Snediker, de- 
scribed therein as of Los Angeles, but 
at present domiciled in New York city. 
The registrar, transfer agent and trus- 
tee of the company is stated to be the 
“Sampson Trust Co., Sampson Build- 
ing, No. 63 Wall Street, New York 
city. But the company’s’ crowning 
glory is its mining engineer, geologist 
and expert, whom they thus describe: 

PROF. L. H. MITCHELL. 

Graduate Harvard University. Graduate 
Union College, Scnenectady, N. Y. Two 
years post-graduate course Royal School 
of Mines, Feiberg, Saxony. Six years edi- 
tor Engineering & Mining Journal, New 
York. Seven years employed by the 
Khedive of Egypt as geologist, mineralo- 
gist and mining engineer. Five years ex- 
pert, geologist and mining engineer to 
Charles Butters & Co. of London, Eng- 
land. Emprloyed by many well-known 
firms and individuals in the United States. 
and so well Known as to neea no intro- 
duction, to any one conversant with min- 
ing. His 30 years’ professional experi- 
ence has taken him to all parts of the 
world. 

Is there a town in Saxony called 
Feiberg? Freiberg is pretty widely 
known, and in view of the facts that 
his Highness the Khedive, is not read- 
ily accessible, and that Charles But- 
ters & Co. is a long way off, a report- 
er of a New York paper called on the 
Engineering & Mining Journal at No. 
261 Broadway for information con- 
cerning this world-famous engineer 
and expert, who had filled the edi- 
torial chair of that weekly, according 
to the advertisement, but found that 
none connected with this paper has 
ever heard of this “editor.” 

NO SAMPSON TRUST CO. 

Concerning the Sampson Trust Co., 
Sampson Building, No. 63 Wall street, 
Cc. A. Judson, chief examiner of the 


New York State Department of Bank- 
ing, had this to say: 

“fhere is no such corporation as the 
Sampson Trust Co. authorized to 
transact business in this state. It is a 
violation of the state law for any con- 
cern to advertise under the name of a 
trust company or to transact business 
as such without first complying with 
legal requirements and subjecting it- 
self to the supervision of this depart- 
ment.”’ 

The Sampson building, whence the 
self-styled ‘trust company” apparent- 
ly borrowed its name, is the property 
of Adelaide de Tallyrand de Perigard, 
Duchess de Dino of Paris, France. At 
the office of her agent, it was stated 
that this lady possessed no interest in 
the Sampson Trust Co. or in the bar- 
gain-counter mining stocks which the 
International Equipment Co. is en- 
deaving to peddle under the sense of 
fancied security engendered in the in- 
vestor’s breast by the words “Trust 
Ca. 

The proposition advanced by the In- 
ternational Co. is as alluring as such 
propositions usually are. All danger 
of ioss in mining operations is entirely 
eliminated by the method of the com- 
pany’s operations, while the profits re- 
sultant therefrom are not curtailed,” 
the advertisement declares. ‘‘There is 
absolutely no risk in this method of 
operation, and hence the profits and 
dividends of the company are assured. 

INTEREST ON INVESTMENT. 

“We know from experience’ that 
many men and women who carry ac- 
counts in savings banks and _ trust 
companies * * * often allow an at- 
tractive opportunity for safe and 
profitable investment to pass’’ for fear 
of losing their interest. Hence, we 
have arranged with the Sampson 
Trust Co. to allow 4 per cent on all 
deposits made on the purchase of 
stock in our company on the install- 
ment plan.’ 

The company is discreetly 
to how the “trust company,” which 
is not recognized by the New York 
banking department, proposes to se- 
cure the payment of this modest 4 per 
cent. 


The last 


silent as 


half of the advertisement 
consists of a glowing description of 
the Ratcliff mine, said to be situated 
in the Ballarat mining district, Inyo 
County, California. A picture of a 
precipitous hillside, dotted with small 
structures, is headed: “Property No. 
1, the Ratcliff Mine.’’ Ownership is 
implied throughout this portion of the 
advertisement; but, as a matter of 
fact, it was learned that the company 
does not in reality own the mine; but 
has an agreement, by the terms of 
which it may secure title by re-equip- 
ping the mine and using 50 per cent 
of the earnings of the property to 
buy it. 

Its price is $250,000 and the company 
has two years in which to raise the 
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money. As the stock is being offered 
at 10 cents a share and 51 per cent of 
it is said to be deposited as treasury 
stock to be sola for development pur- 
poses, it is a little difficult to see how 
the management, which apparently 
holds 49 per cent for its valuable serv- 
ices, proposes to accomplish this seem- 
ing financial impossibility. 

The officers of the Sampson Trust 
Co. are: Charles E. Heitman, presi- 
dent, and Walter G. Hudson, treas- 
urer. The man Hudson, who is the 
prother-in-law of Heitman, is an old 


promotor of fake schemes. During the’ 


days of the Beaumont oil boom he 
acted as fiscal agent of the Export 
Oil & Pipe Mill for the East, while 
Sanford Makeever was the Denver 
agent. Ex-Senator Chas. Towne was 
the president of the two million dol- 
lars’ oil company. This gang sold the 
stock at 75c and $1.00 a share and 
made considerable money, while the 
“investors” lost all theirs. The offices 
of the Sampson “Trust” Co. were orig- 
inally rented by Towne and then sub- 
let to Hudson. About these trio of 
promotors the New York Commercial 
has to say as foilows: 

“Charles A. Towne was nominated 
hy the Populists for vice-president as 
Bryan's running mate and once pretty 
generally known as the ‘silver-tongued 
orator of Duluth.’ Upon the death of 
Cushman K. Davis, the governor of 
Minnesota appointed Towne to the 
United States Senate. After serving a 
brief term of about two weeks in the 
Senate, Mr. Towne blossomed out as a 
financial magnate, moved to New 
York, and became Charles EF. Towne 
& Co., with Walter Gresham Hudson 
as treasurer. 

“They undertook to exploit the Ex- 
port Oil & Pipe Line Co., connecting 
with some alleged Texan oil fiéld. It 
Was a big concern, and equally big 
was the ensuing fizzle. Mr. Towne, 
for the nonce, foreswore populism and 
finance, and cast his lot with Tam- 
many. He expected to receive the 
nomination for Mayor McClellan’s va- 
eant seat in congress; but Bourke 
Cockran got this plum. Since then, 
Mr. Towne's interest in Tammany has 
wened measurably. 

“Both ‘Charley’ Heitman and Wal- 
ter G. Hudson are possessed of in- 
dividual records which it might pay a 
prospective investor in International 
Equipment Co. stock to investigate. 
In Boston, which city they formerly 
favored with their endeavorings to 
provide nice investments for savings 
bank depositors, they were concerned 
in the flotation of the stock of the Val 
Verde Copper Co. That stock is val- 
ueless to-day. In connection with a 
gorgeous being calling himself J. P. 
Trafford-Huetson, an Englishman, the 
Liquid Air & Automobile Co. was in- 
corporated. Beyond an inexhaustible 
flow of ‘hot air’ produced by Walter 
G. Hudson, the stockholders received 
nothing. 
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EUREKA! HAS FOUND IT. 


A man by the name of H. J. Ruch 
operating under the firm name of H. J. 
Ruch & Co,, 222 Fourth avenue, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., now comes forward with an- 
nouncement in the public press that he 
has spent much time looking into the 
market position of different stocks to 
find one which presents possibilities 
for large profits and could be bought 
with no risks, and has finally found a 
stock that will become the greatest 
money-maker in the world. 

Any one who is wishing to become 
rich can find it out free of cost by ad- 
dressing said Mr. Ruch. This Mr. 
Ruch is not the first one who has made 
such a discovery that will revolution- 
ize the world. Others have done it be- 
fore him and have been just as lib- 
eral as this Mr. Ruch in offering the 
world the benefit of their discoveries. 
Unfortunately those who believed in 
those great discoveries have found out 
to their sorrow that they were hum- 
bugged, but this class of people need 
not to write to said Mr. Ruch. Those 
who want experience may write to H. 
J. Ruch “free of cost,” but the experi- 
ence they will get will cost them some- 
thing. They may later on wish that 
Mr: Ruch would never have made his 
startling discovery. 


FROM OVER-SPECULATION TO 
UNDER-SPECULATION. 


Maich 10, 1904. was the dullest day 
Wall Street has ever seen. On that 
day the total sales of stock in the 
street amounted to 69,800 shares only. 
On April 30, 1901, the total sales of stock 
on the New York Stock Exchange were 
3,270,884 shares. The trading on April 
30, 1901, represented over-speculation; 
the trading on March 10, 1904, repre- 
sented under-speculation. 

The immense volume of sales three 
years ago signified the money-madness 
of the American people, their greed for 
great gains suddenly made without 
the thought of labor, or the labor of 
thought. It was speculation carried to 
the point of insanity, debauching, de- 
moralizing, dangerous. In less than 
ten days there was a panic that con- 
vulsed the financial world as if by 
earthquake. The effects of that have 
not yet passed away. The speculation 
of March 10, 1904, signifies caution and 
sober appreciation of the true condi- 
tions of the seturity and stock mar- 
kets. Money-madness has been fol- 
lowed by doubt and fear. This condi- 
tion is only natural. There is a war 
in the East. Money conditions on the 
European exchanges are unsettled. At 
home we have a disturbing Presiden- 
tial election on our hands. Prices of 
commodities in our country have been 
earried to the highest figures in years, 
creating social unrest and decreasing 
exports. Labor conditions, as usual in 
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the spring, are beginning to look war- 
like. And these things are true rea- 
sons for caution. Yet this caution may 
go too far. The last two years have 
witnessed a decline in prices and a 
shrinkage in the volume of specula- 
tion, and yet, in spite of every unfav- 
orable condition, the country has been 
growing richer all the time. Great 
harvests have been raised, great prof- 
its have been distributed; the output 
of our mines has been enormous; over 
three hundred millions have been add- 
ed to the money in circulation. 


THE ‘“‘PROSPECTUS”’ IN ENGLAND. 

it required four years of almost con- 
stant work by parliamentary commit- 
tees and legal and corporation experts 
to perfect the so-called new ‘“com- 
panies act” of England, its final adop- 
tion being in the summer of 1900. In 
view of the ship-building and other 
promotions of recent date in this coun- 
try the provisions of the British law 
with regard to a corporation prospec- 
tus are of particular interest just now. 
The most important of them here fol- 
low: 

IX.—(1.) Every prospectus issued by 
or on behalf of a company or in rela- 
tion to any intended company shall be 
dated, and that date shall, unless the 
contrary be proved, be taken as the 
date of publication of the prospectus. 

(2.) A copy of every such prospectus 
shall be signed by every person who is 
named therein as a director or pro- 
posed director of the company, or by 
his agent authorized in writing, and 
shall be filed with the registrar on or 
before the date of its publication. 

X.—(1.) Every prospectus issued by 
or on behalf of a company, or by or 
on behalf of any person who is or has 
been engaged or interested in the for- 
mation of the company, must state: 
(a) the contents of the memorandum of 
association, with the names, descrip- 
tions and addresses of the signatories, 
and the number of shares subscribed 
for by them respectively; and the num- 
ber of founders’ or management 
shares, if any, and the nature and ex- 
tent of the interest of the holders in 
the property and profits of the com- 
pany; and (b) the number of shares, if 
any, fixed by the articles of associa- 
tion as the qualification of a director, 
and any provision in the articles of 
association as to the remuneration of 
the directors; and (c) the names, de- 
scriptions and addresses of the direct- 
ors or proposed directors; and (d) the 
minimum subscription on which the di- 
rectors may proceed to allotment, and 
the amount payable on application and 
allotment on each share; and in the 
ease of a second or subsequent offer of 
shares, the amount offered for sub- 
scription on each previous allotment, 
and the amount actually allotted; and 
the amount, if any, paid on _ such 
shares; and (e) the number and amount 
of shares and debentures issued or 


agreed to be issued, as fully or partly 
paid up otherwise than in cash, and in 
the latter case the extent to which 
they are so paid up, and in either case 
the consideration for which such 
shares or debentures have been issued 
or are proposed or intended to be is- 
sued; and (f) the names and addresses 
of the vendors of any property pur- 
chased or acquired by the company, or 
proposed to be purchased or acquired; 
which is to be paid for wholly or part- 
ly out of the proceeds of the issue of- 
fered for subscription by the prospect- 
us, or the purchase or acquisition of 
which has not been completed at the 
date of publication of the prospectus, 
and the amount payable in cash, 
shares, or debentures, to the vendor, 
and A~vhere there is more than one sep- 
arate vendor, or the company is a sub- 
purchaser, the amount so payable to 
each vendor; and (g) the amount (if 
any) paid or payable as purchase mon- 
ey in cash shares, or debentures, of any 
such property as aforesaid, specifying 
the amount payable for good-will; and 
(h) the amount (if any) paid or payable 
as commissions for subscribing or 
agreeing to subscribe, or procuring or 
agreeing to procure subscriptions, for 
any share in the company, or the rate 
of any such commission; and (i) the 
amount or estimated amount of pre- 
liminary expenses; and (j) the amount 
paid or intended to be paid to any pro- 
moter and the consideration for any 
such payment; and (k) the dates of and 
parties to every material contract, and 
a reasonable time and place at which 
any material contract or a copy there- 
of may be inspected. 

XXVIII.—If any person in any re- 
turn, report, certificate, balance sheet, 
or other document, required by or for 
the purposes of this act, wilfully makes 
a statement false in any material par- 
ticular, knowing it to be false, he shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall 
be liable on conviction on indictment to 
imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing two years, with or without hard 
labor, and on summary conviction to 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
four months, with or without hard la- 
bor, and in either case to a fine in lieu 
of or in addition to such imprisonment 
as aforesaid: Provided’ that the fine 
imposed on summary conviction shall 
not exceed one hundred pounds, 





A WOMAN’S WAY. 


Stories of the eternal feminine in 
Wall street, always entertaining, re- 
ceived a notable addition last week. 
It was the American Ice Co. fight that 
bought out this particular tale about 
Mrs. H— of the upper west side, 
who came on Wednesday to consult 
with her bankers. 

“There now,” said she, “I do not 
understand at all this talk about the 
Ice Co. You know [ own a few hun- 
dred shares of preferred—I think that 
preferred is much nicer than common 
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stock, don’t you? But, as 1 was say- 
ing, I own a few snares of the pre- 
ferred, and I kept receiving letters 
from gentlemen who said that they 
were interested in Ice also, and wanted 
my assistance in protecting all the 
stockholders in the annual meeting. 
“T didn’t know what it was all about, 
but I didn’t want to seem disobliging, 
so I just signed all the slips they 
sent me and mailed -them back. I 
think that four sets of gentlemen can 
probably do better than one, anyway.” 





VOTING TRUSTS. 


Stockholders must be smart these 
days to keep up with the new tricks 
of high finance of Wall Street. When 
the term of the voting trust in the 
Southern Railroad expired not long 
ago, the Morgan interests which own 
little or no stock, but which still want- 
ed to have everything to say about the 
management, asked for a renewal of 
the trusteeship and secured an exten- 
sion for five years, largely by the trick 
of making it difficult to trade on the 
Exchange in shares that did not con- 
sent to the proposed renewal of the 
trusteeship. 

These voting trusts are an impudent 
proposition as they mean to say to 
stockholders that they are incapable 
of looking after their own interests 
and need a conservator. 

The railroads and corporations gen- 
erally are managed by a board of di- 
rectors elected by stockholders. These 
voting trusts mean nothing else but 
that the stockholders leave it to finan- 
ciers who don’t own a sufficient num- 
ber of shares to control the property 
which they practically don’t own. 
What these voting trusts want is to 
control the directors, without any risks 
whatever to themselves and to pile up 
new debts ih shape of bonds and by 
doing so get hold of rake-offs amount- 
ing to millions. So far no voting trust 
has turned out of any benefit to stock- 
holders. 





EARNINGS AND GAINS OF THE MINT 
EXCEED EXPENDITURES 
BY $6,897,323. 


The annual report of Director Rob- 
erts of the United States mint bureau, 
issued in December, shows that the 
coinage mints at Philadelphia, New 
Orleans and San Francisco were in 
operation during the past year, and 
that the output was greater in number 
of pieces than in any previous year, 
aggregating 205,872,482. 

The pressure for small domestic coins 
and for Philippine coins reduced the 
aggregate of gold coinage to $45,721,- 
733, and the stock of gold bullion in the 
mints increased from $124,083,823 to 
$157,511,571. This bullion is included in 
all figures of treasury reserves. The 
net gain in the gold stock of the coun- 











try during the past fiscal year is es- 
timated to have been $57,157,149. 

Of the silver bullion purchased for 
dollar coinage under the act of July 
14, 1890, 33,218,712 fine ounces were on 
hand at the beginning of the year, 
17,502,938 at the close of the year. This 
amount will be entirely exhausted dur- 
ing the current fiscal year. No other 
provision exists for the coinage of dol- 
lars or subsidiary silver coin. 

The total deposits of gold bullion at 
the various offices of the mint service 
during the year were of the value of 
$127,004,443. 

The value of gold bars disposed of by 
the mint service during the year was 
$543,776,286, of which $22,599,854 was for 
export and $21,216,432 for use in manu- 
factures. The amount of new gold 
bullion and of gold coin used in manu- 
factures in this country during the 
year is estimated to have been $23,- 
005,298, the largest on record. 

The gold imports for the fiscal year 
were $44,982,027 and the total exports 
of gold were $47,090,595. The value of 
silver imports during the year was 
$24,163,491 and of silver exports $44,- 


250,259, 





ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


(In this column we will endeavor to 
answer inquiries we are receiving re- 
garding the values of stocks and spec- 
ulative features of securities. Those 
wishing information on mining, oil and 
other industrial stocks, not quoted on 
public exchanges, will facilitate our ef- 
forts to secure reliable information and 
to form an intelligent opinion by sending 
us prospectuses and all other literature in 
their possession.) 

L. M., Corey, Pa.—The shares of the 
N. Y. & Belmont Oil & Ref. Co. are 
worthless. 

H. P. G., Altoona, Pa.—We cannot 
advise a purchase of Ray-Tonopah., 
[It is one of the stocks handled by the 
Makeevers, who have a reputation for 
putting out worthless stocks. They 
offer the stock for 25c a share, while 
in the open market it cannot be sold 
even at 15c a share. In their circular 
the Makeevers say that “Ray-Tono- 
pah reads like a romance.” All who 
know Makeevers’ methods agree that 
it reads like a humbug. 

J. R. S., Washington, D. C.—We con- 
sider the Mitchell Mining Co., whose 
stock is offered at $10.00 a share, as 
highly over-capitalized and therefore 
as a very questionable investment. In 
our opinion it offers investors a good 
chance to sink their money. 


—Indications are that the world’s 
production of gold this year will sur- 
pass all records. Four years ago the 
production amounted tc  $306,724,000, 
which is the largest in history. The 
world’s output in 1900 decreased over 
$50,000,000. The production in 1900 was 
$254,576,000; in 1901, $263,374,000, and in 
1902, $295,889,000. 










